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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



LEAVING HOME. 



(Frontispiece.) 



F. HoLL, A.R.A., Painter. 



C. H. Jeens, Engraver. 




HERE are few places of public resort presenting 
more numerous and a greater variety of mate- 
rials for the study of incident and character than 
a great railway-station : it is at certain times of 
the day a vast field of observation wherein one 
sees much that is manifest to all, while imagina- 
tion suggests to the mind even more, which may 
take any form of good or ill that thought may prompt or indicate. 
Mr. Frith, in his large and well-known picture, has made good use 
of the materials supplied by the bustle and excitement of such a 
scene ; and Mr. Holl, acting under more circumscribed limits, has 
availed himself of a similar opportunity, only he has been con- 
tented with what appears to be the representation of the tempo- 
rary occupants of a platform at some country railway-station, in- 
stead of following,Mr. Frith's example, and showing the vast area 
of a metropolitan terminus. But even in this contracted sphere 
of operation there is much to which fancy may give birth ; and, 
first, the idea at once occurs, that of the four leading characters 
seated on the bench, there is not one but looks unhappy, for even 
the old farmer, who in all probability is not " leaving home" for- 
ever, certainly does not seem to be in a felicitous condition of 
mind ; the soldier seated next to him, whose furlough has expired, 
and who is compelled to return to his quarters, is loth to separate 
from his wife or sister — for she may be either — and he looks very 
miserable at the prospect before him. And then there is the young 
and ladylike woman, whose dress indicates, in some degree, her 
lonely condition ; she has opened her purse, evidently not too plen- 
tifully furnished, and is counting out the money it contains after 
paying the cost of the ticket to her place of destination : so that 
whatever value attaches to the picture, it unquestionably is not 
suggestive of lively thoughts. In the background, or partially so, 
is the ticket-collector examining the passes of a couple of troopers 
making their way to the platform. The original picture was in the 
English collection at the Paris Exhibition. 



ICEBERG LAKE. 
R. T. Pritchett, P.-unter. E. P. Brandard, Ensraver. 

This engraving, from a painting by the English artist Pritchett, 
expresses the solitary grandeur of the scene it depicts with marked 
success. The lofty peak in the distance, crossed by drifting clouds, 
the snow-covered cliffs with rugged outcropping rock, the lake with 



its floating masses of ice, the lonely stag whose breath freezes in 
the crisp air— all these make up a picture that is fairly profound 
in its solemn and dreary isolation. The painter has intensified 
this effect of impressive solitude by the introduction of a single 
living figure. No birds are in the air, on the rocks, or upon the 
water ; nothing anywhere indicates that the ice-bound lake ever 
resounds to sounds of life, save the deer at the water's edge, 
and he looks as if he were a part of the solitude — as if he had 
wandered from his fellows in order to complete the scene as a pic- 
ture of desolate grandeur. The composition will impress every 
one as strong, simple, and full of poetic suggestiveness. 



THE LADY IN " COMU.S." 
Engraved by W. Roffe, from the Sculpture by J. D. Crittenden. 

The statue of ' The Lady in " Comus " ' is by the late Mr. Crit- 
tenden, a gifted English sculptor, who died in April, 1877. It re- 
presents " the lady " uttering the long soliloquy when searching 
for her brothers in the wood, and was suggested by the following 
passage : — 

' ' 1 see ye visibly , and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, t' whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish ofhceis of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour unassailed. 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

I did not err, there does a sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night. 

And cast a gleam over this tufted grove ; 

I cannot halloo to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 

I'll venture ; for my new-enlivened spirits 

Prompt me, and they perhaps are not far oft.** 

She begins to sing — 

'* Sweet Echo, sweetest Nymph, that liv'st unseen 
Within thy aery shell." 

Milton's " Comus," Scene i. 

The expression of the face is suggestive of quiet confidence in 
the " Supreme Good " amid the darkness that overshadows, and 
the unseen dangers which may be around her. The action of the 
left arm is not very intelligible with respect to the situation and 
circumstances, but both arms are made useful in the arrangement 
of the drapery, which is so disposed throughout as to give, in the 
richness and amplitude of its folds and their graceful disposition, 
far more of a pictorial than a statuesque character to the figure ; 
and this seems to have been the aim of the sculptor, and so far he 
has succeeded in his object. 



THE PICTURES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 



V. 



THE ITALIAN PICTURES. 

HE Italian Art-section at the Paris Exhibition, 
while to a certain extent disappointing, has nev- 
ertheless enjoyed a marked preeminence over 
other national displays of a more even degree of 
excellence, on account of the genius of two ar- 
tists, namely, Pasini and De Nittis, the former 
being the winner of one of the Medals of Honour. 
No fewer than eleven paintings attest the power of his genius, but 
scarcely its versatility, as they all represent Eastern scenes or epi- 
sodes of Eastern life. Most of them have already become familiar 
to the Parisian public, having adorned the walls of the succeeding 
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Salons for years past. The ' Promenade in the Garden of the 
Harem ' is probably the most striking and characteristic of the 
group. It represents a band of Oriental beauties under the gui- 
dance of their negro slaves, pacing languidly beneath their cum- 
brous draperies in the shadow of a lofty wall pierced with lattices. 
Amid a cluster of trees in the foreground a eunuch stands on 
guard with a drawn sword. The richness of tropical verdure, the 
glare of the tropical sun, flush the canvas into a deep and gem- 
like radiance. Very fine, too, in its blended effects of colour is the 
' Clothes-Market at Constantinople,' the variegated piles of gar- 
ments lending a singular and admirably-managed variety of tint to 
the foreground. Pasini resembles Gerome in the loving fidelity 
wherewith his brush reproduces the details of Oriental architecture 
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and scenery, the richness of Oriental colouring, the splendour of 
the Oriental sun. But while he is a less conscientious draughts- 
man than is his great French rival, there are more breadth in his 
execution and more warmth in his colouring. He is Gerome with a 
dash of Fortuny. 

Do Nittis, instead of devoting his pencil to the picturesque but 
hackneyed themes of the East, has chosen to reproduce the busy 
.scenes of the streets of Paris and of London. He is the Bonnat 
of those two cities, catching the subtle peculiarities of their atmo- 
sphere and their daily life with the same accuracy and vigour 
wherewith the king of French portrait-painters reproduces the 
characteristics of his sitters' features and expression. Take, for 
instance, his view of the ' Place des Pyramides.' The season is 
winter, the hour sunset. Against the sky, flecked with pale gleams 
of fitful gold, rises the end pavilion of the Louvre, its network of 
scaffolding standing out sharply against the cloudy background. 
The Rue de Rivoli is full of life and animation ; carriages, pedestri- 
ans, orange-women with well-filled barrows, pass to and fro over 
the pavement glistening with wet, while the statue of Jeanne d'Arc 
shows darkly against the sunset-lighted sky. Then his picture cf 
the Green Park at London is suffused with all the vague and ten- 
der sweetness of an English spring. The trees, clothed in their 
first pale verdure, are touched with gleams of pallid gold, beneath 
a sky veiled with amist pellucid as a bridal veil. In the immediate 
foreground a young girl floats down the river in a bark, and watches 
the rippled waters as the mimic waves expand behind the boat over 
the smooth surface of the stream. A black swan hurries after 
with upraised head. The charm and poetry of the season and the 
scene are represented with exquisite grace and fidelity. 

The view of ' Canon Bridge, City,' shows a characteristic scene 
on the Thames, beneath the yellow gloom of a London fog. The 
spectator is supposed to be standing beneath the bridge, whose 
low, broad expanse occupies the foreground. The dense mass of 
smoke emitted by a steamboat, that has apparently just passed, 
fills all the under surface of the bridge with its voluminous black 
coils. The river beneath shows leaden-hued and sullen. A fami- 
liar effect is this, yet strange to Art, and striking from its very 
strangeness. Less realistic and more poetic, yet as vividly cha- 
racteristic of the atmosphere and life of London, is the ' View of 
Westminster.' Westminster Bridge occupies the foreground, with 
a group of workingmen lounging over the parapet, and foot-pas- 
sengers passing to and fro, all these personages being admirable 
reproductions of the types of the lower life of London. In the 
background, vast and vaguely beautiful, the abbey and the towers 
of the Houses of Parliament show dimly through the yellow fog. 
Then in strong contrast we find, hanging near, the ' Road to Brin- 
disi," the glowing blue sky of an Italian summer, suffused with 
heat and light, above a white, glaring road, over whose level 
expanse a carriage is slowly passing. In all, De Nittis exhibits 
thirteen works, all of them bearing the same impress of fidelity of 
reproduction and power of execution. 

Didioni's ' For Reasons of State ' shows Napoleon in the act 
of quitting Josephine after informing her of his resolution to seek 
a divorce. The unhappy empress, overcome with grief, has sunk 
half fainting on a chair, and presses her handkerchief to her eyes. 
Her daughter. Queen Hortense, stands beside her, and casts a 
glance of blended pain and indignation at the retreating form of 
Napoleon, just visible through the open door. The artist has con- 
trived to lend to this figure, thus seen from behind, an expression 
of selfish determination and resolute will, whereof the emperor's 
very movements are eloquent. The colouring of this picture is 
a singular and successful iotir de force. In Whistler's some- 
what affected phraseology it might be called "a symphony in 
green," the hangings, the carpet, the furniture of the palace-room 
wherein the scene transpires, being all in tones of bluish-green, 
whereof the effect is heightened by Hortense's robe of yellow- 
green satin, while the cream-white satin of the dress of the em- 
press lends a needful contrast. Queen Hortense is very lovely 
with shining, golden hair and delicate features. 

' How will it end ? ' is the title of a spirited scene of peasant- 
life by Moradel. A bronzed Neapolitan fisherman, his white 
testh gleaming in a mirthful smile, leans over the shoulder of a 
handsome peasant-girl and whispers some easily-guessed secret 
in her ear. She laughs, too, and listens, not displeased, glancing 
backward at the speaker whose dusky locks contrast with her own 



tresses of ruddy brown, as he bends towards her. The question 
of the title is wholly unnecessary— evidently the stalwart suitor 
will not woo in vain. Very carefully painted is Rotta's ' Days 
that are no more,' representing an aged crone who sits beside 
' her bureau, and from its open drawers has brought forth relics of 
her giriish finery. She spreads out a bodice of red satin and 
looks at it regretfully. Her wrinkled face with its grey locks and 
keen dark eyes is extremely well rendered. 

There are few good portraits in the Italian Art-department, 
those of the young king and his fair Margherita having all the 
stiffness and lifelessness of official portraits in general. That of 
Gambetta, too, falls far short of being an accurate or spirited 
likeness. The portrait of a well-known American beauty, by 
Bompiani, is decidedly the best work in this line that Italy has to 
show. It is a three-quarter length, and ' represents the lady in a 
white-satin ball-dress embroidered with white jet. A scarf of pale- 
blue gauze is thrown carelessly around her, and she holds a fan of 
brilliantly-hued plumage in one hand, while resting the other in 
the folds of an opera-cloak of a pale-grey tint embroidered with 
gold and silver, which is thrown over the back of a chair. The 
head, with its delicate features, dark, lustrous eyes, and crown of 
black braided tresses, and the graceful lines of the neck and shoul- 
ders, are admirably reproduced, as is also the general air of refine- 
ment and distinction that is so hard to put upon canvas. The 
colouring is at once delicate and glowing, the pose is natural, and 
the artist has shown conclusively that he knows not only how to 
paint a likeness but how to represent a lady. 

Castiglione has sent to the Exhibition only the two large pictures 
that wtxe. shown at the Centennial Exhibition, namely, his ' Haddon 
Hall ' and ' Villa Frascati,' his ' Othello ' not being finished in time 
to be sent in. His talent has made considerable progress since he . 
painted these really fine pictures, some three years ago, and he 
would have done well to have shown some examples of his later 
work. By the strength and finish of his execution he seems more 
affiliated with the French school than with that of his native land. 
Induno's ' Victor Emmanuel laying the Corner-Stone of the Gallery 
at Milan ' is a good specimen of official painting ; the portraits 
of the principal personages are striking likenesses, the grouping is 
well managed, and the representation of the scene is altogether 
satisfactory. 

Apart from the paintings of Pasini and De Nittis, we must not 
seek for the artistic triumphs of Italy at the Exhibition among her 
pictures. Those are rather to be found amid the statuary of her 
Art-department. She has sent many fine works in that line of 
Art, and has been hailed as the possessor of one of the grandest 
of the great chefs-d'oeuvre of the Exhibition in the shape of the 
'Jenner' of Monteverde. The title of that noble work ought 
rather to have been 'The First Vaccination.' The great con- 
queror of the small-pox holds his little son, a nude and lovely in- 
fant, upon his knees. With bent brow and intent expression -he 
draws the child to his breast with one hand, while with the other 
he directs the point of his lancet towards the dimpled shoulder. 
The contrast between the eager intentness on the father's face 
and the smiling unconsciousness of the baby boy is very fine. 
The whole group, in pose and expression, is wonderfully fine, 
while the details are worked out with a masteriy hand and a care 
that yet robs the ensemble of none of its breadth or its heroic 
simplicity. We have before us, not merely a physician trying an 
important experiment upon his own child, but the embodiment of 
one of the great medical discoveries of the worid— the first link in 
the chain of healing that is to hold back from the grave so many 
human beings that else would fall a prey to the ravages of a foul 
disease. Monteverde has also sent • The Genius of Architecture,' 
a noble drajed figure from the tomb of the architect Sada; and a 
group in plaster, modelled for the tomb of Count Massari, and 
representing an angel with outspread wings bending over the' head 
of a couch on which the dead man lies extended. 

Very lovely arid graceful in form and in expression is ' The 
Peri ' of Tabacchi, a delicate, giriish figure, with mournful eyes, 
half seated, half standing, her slender arms crossed upon her 
breast, her wings drooping, folded, as if their powers were useless, 
smce by their aid the fair spirit cannot gain admission to the ce- 
lestial portal before which she waits. The yearning sadness on 
the beautiful face is inexpressibly touching. This charming work 
has been purchased by Prince Amadeus of Italy (the Duke of 
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Aosta, and ex-King of Spain). The ' Hypatia 'of the same ariist 
is equally fine in execution, though painful in subject. Bound 
with cords to a stake, and in a kneeling attitude, the fair apostle 
of paganism awaits with terror the swift-coming doom. The fiill, 
womanly outlines of her superbly-moulded form are in striking 
contrast to. the delicate and almost childish contours of the Peri, 
who so wins upon us with the melancholy pleadings of her up- 
raised eyes, that we would fain unbar the gates of heaven for her 
in answer to that mute appeal. 

.Ferrari's 'Jacopo Ortis' is a work that has gained, and de- 
servedly so, a high reputation in the sculptor's native land. Chris- 
tened ' The Suicide,' the subject would have been more intelligible 
to that majority of the visitors to the Exhibition who naturally 
know nothing of the history of this Italian Werther. He has just 
stricken the fatal blow ; the dagger has slipped from his nerveless 
hand and has fallen on the floor ; while he sinks upon a couch, and 
turns his face to the pillow, as if to conceal from the light of day 
the last contortions of departing life. The attitude, though con- 
strained, and to a certain degree forced, is singularly appropriate 
and expressive. The figure is unmistakably that of a man in the 
death-agony, while the concealment of the face hinders the sub- 
ject from being too painful or revolting. The dress of the figure 
is that of the last century. From the breast of the shirt, rent 
open from the anguish of the wound, escapes a miniature — that and 
the dagger sufficiently indicate the story. There are considerable 
power and originality in this work, which has not yet been trans- 
feiTed to marble, and which is, we understand, the production of a 
comparatively youthful and unpractised hand. If so, Italy may 
surely claim one gifted sculptor the more. 

There is a great deal of vigour in ' The Canaris ' by Civiletti — 
two warriors in the prow of a boat, one gazing forward with stern 
determination imprinted on his visage, while the other calls his 
companion's attention to some object on the shore that they are 
apparently approaching. Very graceful and charming is ' Love's 
Temptation,' by Cencetti — Cupid whispering in the ear of a youth- 
ful maiden, whose slender form is replete with the immature graces 
of early girlhood. She listens with rapt yet pensive thoughtful- 
ness upon her childlike face. This group would have been more 
appropriately named 'Love's First Whisper,' as it is, both in con- 
ception and execution, of too perfect a purity to convey the idea 
of the tempted and the tempter. The. ' Spartacus ' of Lucchetti 
is a powerful and expressive work. The ' Cleopatra ' of Papini is 
coarse in feature and in expression ; but is a conception of con- 
siderable vigour and originality. The bust of ' Othello,' in bronze 
and marble, by Calvi, is one of the popular successes of the Ex- 
hibition, and is a very happy realisation of the Shakespearean ideal. 
There is a nobility about the features and the carriage of the head 
that is altogether appropriate to a representation of " the noble Moor." 

Very interesting, too, are the exhibits of what may be called the 
realistic school of Italian sculpture — groups of street boys, di. gamin 
smoking a cigarette, the group entitled ' Me first. Sir ! ' and repre- 
senting two newsboys struggling to sell a paper ; and then that 
popular success of the section, ' That Dirty Boy,' already so wide- 
ly, known by means of photographs and engravings, 'fhus, even 
from this brief notice, it will be seen how wide and varied a field 
is occupied by the Italian sculpture of to-day. Boldly striking out 
from the beaten track, it has sought out new subjects and new 
forms of expression. It has deserted the hackneyed themes of 
mythology to embody, as in the ' Jenner ' of Monteverde, the loftier 
images of a noble philanthropy, while not disdaining the grace and 
charm of tender sentiment and feminine beauty, or the imagery 
of daily life. We find, amid the painters of Italy, two men of stri- 
king genius, while her sculptors give promise of a revival in this 
too long neglected and lofty department of Art. 



THE RUSSIAN PICTURES. 

Among the countries whose art-display at the Paris Exhibition 
has been marked with elements of peculiar interest, we must cer- 
tainly cite Russia. She shows us, it is true, no dazzling genius 
like Fortuny, no colourist to compete with Madrazo, no solid and 
learned execution like that of the painters of Belgium. But her art 
IS serious, sincere, and national in type and in the selection of sub- 
jects. Those cold landscapes, all ice and snow beneath the wintry 



skies, those rugged, bearded peasants, those gleams of red, wintry 
sunlight, or of pale-green moonlight, the wrath and tumult of the 
storm-scourged northern seas, are all distinctively and characteris- 
tically national. 

The ' Palace of Ice,' by Jacoby, has deservedly attracted a 
marked degree of attention and of favourable criticism as well. 
All the world knows the story of that ice-palace, reared in the 
frozen bosom of the Neva by order of the Empress Anne — how 
the furniture, the decorations, the ornaments of this wondrous 
edifice, even to the logs in the fireplace, and the lamps upon the 
mantel-shelf, were all of ice ; and how she caused to be celebrated 
therein the wedding of her two favourite dwarfs, bidding to the 
marriage all the dwarfs of the empire. The artist has chosen to 
represent the scene at the moment when the guests enter the pa- 
lace to salute the newly-wedded pair. Enthroned upon the bridal- 
couch of solid ice, with its pale-green, glistening, semi-transparent 
draperies, carved out of the same material, curving above them, 
the bride and bridegroom await the congratulations of their friends. 
Both are old and of a grotesque ugliness that is only enhanced by 
the richness of their somewhat fantastic attire. But the lady looks 
pompous and self-satisfied, and sits erect upon her frozen throne, 
while her spouse crouches shivering with the cold, and has surrep- 
titiously slipped his cocked hat beneath his feet to guarantee them 
from contact with the footstool, carved, like all the rest of the furni- 
ture, from a block of ice. The motley train advances with mirth- 
ful gambols — musicians, serving-men bearing delicate viands, and 
mummers disguised as animals, swell the throng. Above and 
around, the walls of the ice-palace glisten coldly green, and the 
dancers shiver amid their gambols. Apart from a certain degree 
of crudity of colour, this picture is one of striking merit. 

The ' "Tempest on the Shores of the Black Sea,' by Aivazovski, 
which is exhibited by the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts of St. 
Petersburg, is one of the finest marine views in the Exhibition. 
No picture of a similar character that I have ever seen has so well 
rendered the fury, the might, the awful vastness of the ocean in a 
storm. The huge waves rise in watery mountains beneath a dark 
and threatening sky. To the left of the spectator a rocky shore 
rears its perpendicular and pitiless cliffs. In the background is a 
disabled ship, while in the foreground appears a boat, crowded 
with human beings and tossed like a feather upon that tremendous 
sea. A full gleam of light irradiates the foreground as from the 
breaking clouds overhead, while on the horizon they still gloom 
dark and menacing. There is a vague terror about the scene that 
recalls some of the most powerful of Victor Hugo's ocean-pictures 
in his ' Toilers of the Sea.' 

There is a good deal of power as well as fidelity to Nature in 
Klever's ' Winter Sunset,' an effect of red light falling across the 
snow-encrusted trunks of a group of tall, leafless trees with straight 
trunks, whereon but few branches grow to break their stiff" stateli- 
ness. Very good and characteristic, too, is the ' Forest in Winter,' 
of Mechtcherski. The scene shows a frozen lake from which the 
ice-cutters have hewed huge pale-green crystal blocks that strew 
the snow-covered earth in the foreground. A raven, sole evi- 
dence of life in that scene of icy desolation, is perched upon one 
of the largest of these blocks. The sky overhead lowers grey and 
chill, with a threatening of coming snow, while in the background 
the leafless forest is well-nigh hidden by a whirl of snow-laden mist. 
The fidelity to Nature displayed in these landscapes inclines us to 
accept as an actual and realistic effect the singular green tinge of 
the moonlight in Kovindji's ' Moonlight on the Ukraine.' The 
picture, in spite of its curious colouring, is well painted, the con- 
trast between the warm firelight that glows through the windows 
of the cottages, and the cold, greenish lustre without, being very 
effective. It is indeed said that this peculiar hue does really cha- 
racterise the rays of the full moon in those regions. 

The winner of the Medal of Honour in this section, Siemirad- 
ski, is less characteristically national than are most of his artistic 
brethren. He has lived and studied in Rome, and the scenes and 
personages of ancient Rome inspire his pencil. His canvases are 
warm with the sunlight of Italian skies, and glow with the richness 
of southern colouring. His principal work, the ' Living Torches 
of Nero,' brings before us one of the most hideous of the many 
ghastly pastimes of the cruel emperor. The scene is a garden be- 
fore one of the imperial palaces, and the hour is sunset. Against 
the blue gloom of the eastern sky, already dusk with the shadows 
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of approaching twilight, rises a long row of flower-wreathed poles, 
to the summit of each of which is bound a human being, swathed 
in tow steeped in pitch — Christian martyrs that are soon to flame 
forth as torches to light the imperial revels. The emperor and his 
guests are grouped on the portico and steps of a gorgeous palace 
that lifts its massive white marble expanse on the left of the pic- 
ture. The eager spectators of the coming show are clustered to- 
gether in the foreground, irradiated by the full sunset light from 
the west. High up above them, Nero himself appears on a massive 
litter of gold and ivory, carried by eight negro slaves, while a captive 
tiger walks beside it, only restrained by a chain of gold and jewels 
that droops idly from the emperor's languid hand. His gaze, 
vague and unheeding with the dulness of immense satiety, is fixed 
upon the scene before him, and he awaits with stolid listlessness 
that ' lighting up ' of the living torches for which an official in the 
background has just given the signal by waving his scarlet mantle. 
The slaves who are entrusted with the task are preparing to exe- 
cute the mandate. One has planted his ladder against one of the 
nearest poles, and is about to ascend, having lighted his torch at a 
brazier held by his comrade. The throng of nobles, courtesans, 
dancing-girls, &c., look on, some with interest and curiosity, and 
others with a listless apathy like that of their royal master. One 
elegant personage lounges against a pillar with an air of fashion- 
able nonchalance, a group of gamblers continue to throw the dice, 
a bloated and Silenus-like patrician glances languidly across his 
golden goblet. Only one personage in the scene betrays any 
touch of pity or of sympathy ; it is a young singing-girl, who, 
seated on the ground, her clasped hands resting on her lyre, gazes 
with mournful eyes upon the nearest victims. One of these, a fair 
young girl, turns her head aside so as not to behold the approach 
of the slaves with their torches ; while the other, an aged man, 
whose white locks stream dishevelled on the evening breeze, looks 
steadfastly upon his executioners. The other Christians are but 
dimly seen amid the gathering shadows. 

This large and remarkable work betrays an originality and vigour 
of conception that are not entirely carried out in the execution. 
There are defects in the composition— the throng of courtiers is 
rather an agglomeration of detached groups and individuals than 
one imposing whole. The Christians appear too small upon their 
flower-garlanded poles, and the torches and brazier carried by the 
slaves emit no rays amid the twilight gloom. The management of 
the lingering sunset-light, flung from the unseen and yet glowing 
western sky, and its contrast with the deepening shadows in the 
east, are very fine and well imagined. Certain individuals amid 
the patrician throng are extremely well painted, particularly a half- 
nude personage, leaning with an air of languid curiosity against 
the base of a column, and a rose-crowned dBauchi of mature 
years, whose attitude and bearing, despite his years and his corpu- 
lence, wear the distinctive stamp of high breeding and patrician 
ease. The stolid apathy of the brutal emperor is also admirably 
rendered, and so, too, is the business-like bearing of the execu- 
tioners. This it is that lends the touch of supremest horror to the 
scene — these varied forms of indifference. No one amid the by- 
standers seems to feel any touch of pity or even of surprise — no 
one save the poor singing-girl, with her bent head and mournful 
gaze. 

Siemiradski exhibits two other large pictures, the subjects of 
both of which, as well as that of his more important work, being 
taken from the life of ancient Rome. In one, 'The Shipwrecked 
Sailor,' we see a golden-haired dame in the act of stepping into 
her gaily-painted barge, while a battered and half-nude old sailor 
offers for her purchase a painted tablet. In the other, ' The Cup 
or the Girl ? ' we are introduced to the interior of the shop of a 
dealer in all kinds of foreign wares— the spoil, probably, of captive 
nations whose power has perished before the might of Rome. 
The walls glow with rich hangings, the shelves are crowded with 
vases and figures in ivory and crystal, in bronze and in gold. In 
the centre sits the customer, a stout, elderly patrician, who poises 
on his knee a magnificent vase in ivory and cloisonnd enamel, while 
the dealer and his assistant are offering for his inspection another 
specimen of their wares, namely, a young and beautiful girl, from 
whose form they have just rent all vestige of drapery. She strug- 
gles in their grasp with a gesture wholly eloquent of reluctant 
shame and shrinking modesty. Meanwhile, the old Roman con- 
siders gr.ively which he shall select of the two articles offered for 



sale, the maiden or the vase. A youth by his side, handsome and 
dark-eyed, and resting his knee on a chair-seat while leaning over 
its back (a very modern attitude, by-the-way), looks on, a not un- 
interested spectator. The cringing eagerness of the merchant, 
the shrinking anguish of the girl, and the business-like reflective- 
ness of the purchaser, are wonderfully well contrasted. The ac- 
cessories are very well and carefully painted, and the colouring is 
vivid and rich in tone. The nude figure of the girl hardly comes 
up in execution to the more subordinate portions of the work. The 
head of the old Roman, sensual, brutal, and yet distinctively pa- 
trician, is excellent alike in expression and finish. In fine, we are 
inclined to accept Siemiradski as one of the coming revivers of the 
grand historic school, unless, indeed, the allurements of antique 
bric-a-brac, which he paints with a loving no less than a skilled 
pencil, lead him to forsake his present line of subjects. 

Bronnikoff"s ' Last Repast of the Martyrs ' (from the Imperial 
Academy) is vague and cold in tone, and the management of 
the contrasted lights is uncertain and defective. The scene is a 
subterranean hall, evidently attached to the Coliseum, as detach- 
ments of the martyrs are being led off" by armed slaves— the 
group in the foreground, the pale, rapt enthusiast, unmoved by the 
last embrace of his aged mother or by the presence of his wife 
who holds up her infant for a last caress and blessing, who will 
evidently go forth to death as to a bridal, being a very impressive 
figure. The ' Antechamber of a Millionnaire,' by the same artist, 
though much less elevated in subject, shows a much firmer and 
intelligent style of execution. The gorgeous surroundings are 
well painted, and the central figures— the young artist with a roll 
of paper under his arm, and the red-nosed, slinking suppliant be- 
side him- are good and expressive. In the background a servant 
holds back a rich portiere, and, while announcing one of the new- 
comers, gives us a glimpse of the interior of the inner apartment, 
where paintings, satin draperies, and carved furniture, are com- 
bined in a picturesque confusion. Judging by that interior, there 
is small hope, one would say, for the red-nosed beggar in the fore- 
ground, but the bright-looking young artist need not despair. 

There is a touch of very telling satire in Makovski's 'Visit of 
the Benefactress.' An elderly lady, evidently full of kindly inten- 
tions, enters the hut of a Russian peasant. Her coachman, erect 
in his long, heavy great-coat and ample furs, stands behind her 
in an attitude that, like his broad red face, is eloquent of scorn 
and disgust at the miserable surroundings. The wife comes for- 
ward, clasping her hands with an hypocritical gesture of grateful 
servility. Her husband, behind her, unseen by the visitor, is thrust- 
ing his arms into his coat, and glances over his shoulder with a 
bitter sneer. A child looks on in amaze, while a young girl in the 
background leans stolidly against the wall, and manifests no in- 
terest whatever in the visitor. The whole scene is singularly re- 
alistic and expressive. 

There is a touch of almost Millet-like pathos, the deeper because 
unconsciously expressed, in Savitzki's ' Labourers on a Railway.' 
Those pale peasant-faces, all, from that of the twelve-year-old 
boy to those of the bearded men, set in that dull expression of 
apathetic stolidity, the bowed figures, the knotted hands, are all 
eloquent of unceasing and ungrateful toil. The cold northern sun, 
the scanty and pallid herbage, seem, too, to tell the story of a severe 
climate and a sterile soil. It may be that the artist had not these 
meanings in his mind when he painted this pathetic picture ; if so, 
he has builded better than he knew. 

The ' Bulgarian Martyrs ' of C. E. Makovski is too melodra- 
matic and too horrible, but is, nevertheless, painted with a firm 
and scientific mastery of execution, as well as with a certain fierce 
sincerity, that lends a considerable amount of impressiveness to 
the work. Harlamott's fine portraits are familiar to all Art-lovers 
in Paris who are accustomed to frequent the annual exhibitions, 
not only at the Salon, but those of the leading clubs. His ' Ita- 
lian Girl ' has evidently been inspired by the teachings and ex- 
ample of Bonnaf. Among the water-colours, the ' Eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew,' by Huhn, is especially remarkable. It shows an old 
Catholic noble in the act of pinning to his hat the white cross 
that was the badge of the slayers in the massacre. He is in his 
oratory, and the mild eyes of the sculptured Christ upon the cru- 
cifix above his head look down upon his task. The colouring of 
this fine work is exceedingly warm and rich in tone. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



